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Stow believed in simultaneous answering, and in the above
example the pupils' answers are in italics. Notice the mixture of
direct questions and ellipses which are filled in by chorus-answer-
ing. One can imagine that in the hands of an indifferent teacher
the lesson could become extremely mechanical.
Stow's ideas had considerable influence upon the elementary
schools of the early 19th century. "By his elaboration of the thesis
that education presupposes the interaction of mind upon mind, the
cultivated upon the relatively uncultivated/he made a contribution
of permanent value to the educational thought and practice of his
time. Too little value had been attached to the living voice in
elementary education, and too much to the printed page. Stow
aimed at setting this right. In the sequel, teachers went to the other
extreme, and teaching came to be too much associated with
talking." l
A somewhat similar development had been taking place in
Edinburgh, in 1813, where the Sessional School had grown from
the Sunday School A large number of pupils who were admitted
to the Sunday Schools were unable to read or write, and the new
institution was formed with the object of remedying this defect.
At first the Sessional School adopted the plan of Lancaster, but
when Bell visited Edinburgh his advice was sought and certain of
his suggestions were put into practice. John Wood came into the
picture by accident. During the winter of 1819-20, a number of
weavers had become unemployed, and in order to assist them a
fund was raised and placed in the charge of Wood. The managers
of the fund decided that it would be advantageous to send the
younger weavers to school, and the Sessional School, because of
the high reputation it enjoyed, was selected.
Wood took upon himself the task of supervising these pupils,
and in the course of frequent visits to the school he examined them
in order to ascertain the progress they were making. The result
was that he became extremely interested in the experiment. He
was led to investigate the work of other classes in the school, and
he thus discovered the mechanical nature of much of the instruction.
"The children were taught, indeed, to read, but the doubt was,
whether they had been made such masters of their own language,
as in future life to give them any pleasure in reading, or to enable
them to derive much profit from it. They had learned their
1 C. Birchenough, op. tit., p. 270.